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INTERNATIONAL  POLICY:  Vietnam 


At  Press  Conference 


ombing  Policies 


President  Richard  Nixon,  at  a press 
conference  in  the  Oval  Room  of  the 
White  House  July  27,  was  queried  about 
U.S.  bombing  policies — specifically,  con- 
cerning dikes  and  dams — in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  the 
President's  verbatim  reply: 

Question:  Mr.  President,  you  have 
said  that  it  is  against  U.S.  policy  to 
bomb  the  dikes  and  dams  in  North 
Vietnam.  Yesterday,  the  State  Depart- 
ment acknowledged  there  had  been  in- 
cidental and  inadvertent  damage  from 
the  bombing  nearby. 

My  question  is:  Is  it  worth  the  risk  of 
possible  flooding  and  having  world 
opinion  turned  against  us  as  a result  of 
bombing  dams? 

President  Nixon:  I think  your  ques- 
tion would  be  better  answered  by  my 
discussing  the  policy  toward  bombing  of 
civilian  installations  of  North  Vietnam 
generally,  and  then  coming  down  to  the 
specifics  of  your  question,  in  giving  a 
general  answer. 

Some  of  you  who  were  in  Texas 
with  me  will  recall  that  that  question 
was  raised  on  the  Connally  Ranch,  and 
it  was  raised,  actually,  by  an  advocate 
of  bombing  dikes  as  to  why  we  did  not 
bomb  dikes.  I said  it  had  not  been  U.S. 
policy  even  before  the  bombing  halt  of 
1968  to  bomb  the  dikes;  that  it  was  not 
our  policy  now,  and  it  would  not  be  in 
the  future,  because  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  all  of  its  activities 
in  North  Vietnam  to  direct  its  attacks 
against  military  targets  only. 


DIKE-POSITIONED  GUNS.  Three  37tnm  anti-aircraft  guns,  atop  a dike  in  North  Vietnam,  fire  at  an 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  RF-4  aircraft  photographing  their  positions.  (Official  DoD  Photo) 


President  Nixon  Details 


This  was  the  policy  in  the  60s  and  it 
is  now  the  policy  since  we  have  had  to 
resume  the  bombing  for  the  reasons  that 
I mentioned  in  my  speech  of  May  8th. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  on  the 
dikes,  let  us  understand  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  here.  This  is  approximately 
a 2,700-mile  chain  of  installations,  in- 
cluding perhaps  a half-dozen  major  dams 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  system,  and 
then  peripheral  areas  getting  down  to 
mounds,  which  have,  of  course,  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  floodwaters  in 
that  particular  area. 

If  it  were  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  bomb  the  dikes,  we  could  take 
them  out,  the  significant  part  of  them 
out,  in  a week.  We  don’t  do  so  for  the 
reasons  that  I have  mentioned,  because 
we  are  trying  to  avoid  civilian  casualties, 
not  cause  them. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  reports  that 
have  come  from  Hanoi  that  there  had 
been  some  damage  to  some  parts  of  the 
dike  system,  I think  it  is  important  to 
note  two  things : One,  there  has  been 
no  report  of  any  flooding,  and  second, 
there  has  been  no  report  of  any  strikes 
on  the  major  dike  areas. 

What  I am  referring  to  is  the  big  dams 
which  are  the  heart  of  the  system.  There 
have  been  reports  of  incidental  damage 
to  some  of  the  peripheral  installations  in 
this  2,700-mile  sy.stem  which  covers  the 
country  of  North  Vietnam. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  that  it  is  well  to  keep  in  context 
first  what  our  policy  is,  and  second,  what 
its  effect  has  been.  Our  policy  is  not  to 
bomb  civilian  installations,  and  second, 
our  restraint,  it  seems  to  me,  rather  than 
being  subject  to  criticisms,  should  be 
subject  to  objective  analysis  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  a considerable  amount  of  support. 

As  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  1 
think,  too,  it  is  time  to  strip  away  the 
double  standard.  I noted  with  interest 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N., 
just  like  his  predecessor,  seized  upon  this 
enemy-inspired  propaganda,  which  has 
taken  in  many  well-intentioned  and 
naive  people  to  attack  the  American 
bombing  of  civilian  installations  and 
risking  civilian  lives,  and  yet  not  raising 
one  word  against  deliberate  bombing  of 
civilian  installations  in  South  Vietnam. 

Just  so  the  record  will  be  kept  straight 
— and  it  should  be  stated  at  this  point — 
all  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
aware  of  it,  of  course;  you  have  printed 
it,  and  perhaps  you  will  see  fit  to  again 
in  this  context: 


I just  got  a cable  from  Ambassador 
Bunker.  I had  asked  him  what  had 
happened  to  civilians  in  the  new  offen- 
sive. You  recall  in  my  speech  of  May 
8th,  I said  20,000  civilian  casualties,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  have  re- 
sulted because  of  the  deliberate  shelling 
of  the  cities  and  the  slaughtering  of 
refugees  indiscriminately  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  number  is  now  45,000,  including 
women  and  children,  of  which  15,000 
are  dead. 

I asked  him  for  the  number  of  refu- 
gees. It  is  higher  than  I had  thought. 
There  have  been  860,000  made  home- 
less by  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam,  this  newest  invasion 
to  date;  600,000  of  them  are  still  in 
refugee  camps,  away  from  their  homes. 

Looking  back  over  the  period  of  this 
very  difficult  war,  we  find  that  since 
' 1965  there  have  been  600,000  civilian 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  as  a result 
of  deliberate  policies  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists,  not  accidental,  but 
deliberate. 

In  North  Vietnam,  in  the  period  from 
1954  to  1956,  in  their  so-called  land 
reform  program,  a minimum  of  50,000 
were  murdered,  assassinated,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Danang, 
whom  I talked  to  when  I was  there  in 
1956,  in  South  Vietnam,  in  addition  to 
the  800,000  refugees  who  came  south, 
there  were  at  least  a half  million  who 
died  in  slave  labor  camps  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Now,  I did  not  relate  this  series  of 
incidents  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  be- 
cause they  did  something  bad,  we  can 
do  something  bad. 

What  I am  simply  saying  is,  let’s  not 
have  a hypocritical  double  standard.  The 
United  States  has  been  restrained,  greater 
restraint  than  any  great  power  has  ever 
shown  in  handling  this  war.  We  will 
continue  to  be  restrained.  We  have  to 
bomb  military  targets  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  I have  described 
in  my  goal,  in  my  speech  of  May  8th. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular matter  is  concerned,  I can  only 
say  that  if  damage  did  occur  that  we  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  see  that 
it  will  not  occur  again,  which  gets  to 
your  question.  Military  commanders, 
aircraft  commanders  and  so  forth,  in 
terms  of  where  military  targets  are,  are 
instructed  to  avoid  civilian  damage 
where  they  can. 

That  is  why  some  targets  in  the  heart 


of  Hanoi,  for  example,  major  power  in- 
stallations, fuel  installations,  in  the  heart 
of  Hanoi  have  not  been  hit.  because  I 
have  not  wanted  to  have  civilian  casual- 
ties if  we  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

I will  simply  close  by  saying  that  this 
is  a major  propaganda  campaign,  it  is 
one  that  does  concern  us.  But  let  us  keep 
the  record  straight.  In  the  event  that  the 
United  States  followed  the  course  of 
action  recommended  by  some  of  those 
who  have  voted  for  the  so-called  End 
The  War  Resolution  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  it  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  visited  upon  South  Viet- 
nam the  same  atrocities  that  were  visited 
upon  North  Vietnam,  with  perhaps  at 
least  one  million  marked  for  assassina- 
tion because  they  had  fought  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  attempts  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam. 

I will  add  one  other  thing.  As  far  as 
the  negotiations  are  oenceriTec^^  are 
negotiating.  We  'have'  in 

public.  We  have  ha'd^he*~privat«^^iV 
ference  a week  lasting  appPo^^f- 

mately  six  hou^^  We  hope  to  contiiWe. 
to  negotiate.  \ - 

We  have  made,  fair  offers  on  wimi 
drawal,  on  . sT  (^ease-fire,  on  political 
settlement.  We  have.,  not  made  thero"^^ 
a take-it  or  le^e-it  ^ 

We  made  fair  '^^rsVo'iTexcIia^ilgeyCf 
prisoners  of  war  ana  Hinadtoun^d  Ihiss- 
ing  in  action. 

Having  done  this,  there  is  one  thing 
we  have  not  offered  and  this  is  one 
hang-up  in  the  settlement  today.  That  is 
the  demands  of  the  enemy  directly  or 
indirectly  to  do  what  they  cannot  ac- 
complish themselves,  impose  a Com- 
munist Government  in  South  Vietnam. 
That  would  be  the  height  of  immorality — 
to  impose  on  the  17  million  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a Communist  Govern- 
ment with  the  blood  bath  that  would 
follow. 
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INTERNATIONAL  POLICY:  Vietnam 


On  Nationwide  Telecast 


Sec.  Laird  Explains  Air  War  Progress  in  Vietnam 


Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
appearing  Aug.  6 on  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company’s  television  program 
“Issues  and  Answers,”  was  quizzed  dur- 
ing the  half-hour  nationwide  interview 
on  several  aspects  of  the  air  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Representing  ABC  were  Roger  Peter- 
son, ABC  News  Defense  Department 
Correspondent,  and  Ted  Koppel,  ABC 
News  State  Department  Correspondent. 

Pertaining  to  the  air  war.  Secretary 
Laird  was  asked: 

Question:  I believe  during  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  [President  Richard]  Nixon 
said  he  would  end  the  war;  he  did  not 
say  he  would  end  the  American  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  Now,  your  Vietnamiza- 
tion  has  pulled  American  ground  troops 
out,  American  ground  forces  are  not 
involved  in  the  fighting.  But  in  the  past 
few  months  you  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  planes;  you  are  flying  1,000  air 
sorties  a day  over  North  and  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos;  you  have  lost  some 
40  planes  in  July  alone;  more  planes 
have  been  shot  down;  more  pilots  have 
been  captured;  more  pilots  missing;  more 
pilots  have  been  killed. 

Answer:  That  is  your  assessment  and 
I think  we  should  remind  our  viewers 
that  the  facts  that  you  recite  are  not 
correct. 

Q.  Which  facts? 

A.  We  had  fewer  people  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  in  that  area,  than  we  did  in 
1968  with  our  Navy  forces.  We  have 
fewer  people  in  Thailand  than  we  did 
in  1968.  We  have  500,000  fewer  peo- 
ple as  we  meet  this  date,  in  Vietnam. 
As  far  as  casualties  and  losses  are  con- 
cerned, the  President  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  those  casualty  figures  are  reduced 
to  zero.  When  he  took  office  the  casual- 
ties were  running  at  an  average  of  up  to 
as  high  as  300  in  a single  week.  They 
are  now  averaging  below  10  a week  and 
we  hope  that  they  will  get  to  zero.  Now 
the  President  discussed  his  plan  to  ter- 
minate American  involvement  in  the  war 


TWO  122MM  ARTILLERY  PIECES,  employed  as  coastal  artillery  and  located  on  a dike  near  Thai 
Binh,  North  Vietnam,  30  miles  south  of  Haiphong,  can  be  seen  in  this  aerial  reconnaissance  photo- 
graph taken  July  22.  Dikes  in  North  Vietnam  are  often  used  as  weapons  sites. 

(Official  DoD  photos) 
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and  I do  not  believe  we  can  terminate 
it  any  faster  except  through  negotiations 
than  we  are  in  the  present  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program.  Even  Senator  [George] 
McGovern  is  now — and  that  seems  to 
change  each  day,  but  I just  heard  another 
television  program  on  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  campaign  chiefs 
were  stating  that  Candidate  McGovern’s 
position  is  that  the  troops  will  stay  in 
Thailand  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
until  the  prisoner  of  war  (PW)  question 
and  the  missing  in  action  (MIA)  problem 
is  settled.  By  the  time  they  develop  their 
position,  we’ll  be  down  to  zero  in  'Viet- 
nam. It  just  seems  to  me  that  position 
keeps  wobbling  back  and  forth  and  the 
President  is  continuing  to  make  his  an- 
nouncements on  a phased  basis.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  other  side  in  developing  this  is- 
sue seems  to  be  one  that  wobbles  back 
and  forth  sort  of  like  a teeter-totter.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  the  fastest  way  to 
terminate  American  involvement  is,  of 
course,  the  negotiation  track.  But  should 
negotiations  not  succeed,  the  President’s 
plan,  which  he  announced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Midway  conference,  is  work- 
ing, and  we  are  terminating  American 
involvement  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  one  sta- 
tistic that  you  did  not  address  yourself 
to,  that  Roger  [Peterson,  ABC  News 
Correspondent]  cited  for  you,  is  the  in- 
creased bombing  over  North  Vietnam. 
What  is  that  doing  to  end  the  war? 

A.  The  bombing,  of  course,  can  be 
ended  as  soon  as  the  enemy  stops  the 
invasion  across  the  demilitarized  zone 
(DMZ)  in  violation  of  the  1954  Accords 
of  the  1968  Understandings.  The  Presi- 
dent was  very  cautious  and  he  was  re- 
luctant to  move  forward  in  a change  in 
our  policy  in  that  area,  and  it  was  only 
the  invasion  of  the  enemy  across  the 
DMZ  in  violation  of  the  Understandings 
and  the  ’54  Accords.  They  changed  their 
policy.  So  the  terms  of  stopping  the 
bombing  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  last  answer 
you  gave  the  impression  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  would  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
pulled  back  across  the  DMZ.  Did  I mis- 
interpret you? 

A.  I don’t  think  you  misinterpreted 
that. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  a strengthening  of  what 
President  Nixon  said  in  his  May  pro- 
posal? He  cited  two  issues:  the  one,  re- 
turn the  PWs;  the  other  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  ceasefire.  He  said 


nothing  about — 

A.  Yes,  the  May  8 position  of  the 
President  provides  for  a negotiated  set- 
tlement ba.sed  upon  a ceasefire;  and 
you're  correct,  the  ceasefire  proposal — 
also  the  return  of  the  PWs  and  the 
missing-in-action  and  the  complete  and 
total  termination  of  American  involve- 
ment— in  less  than  four  months.  But 
that's  the  negotiating  track.  Now  you’re 
talking  about  the  other  opportunities 
that  are  available  and  I would  certainly 
not  recommend  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  be  terminated  unless  the 
enemy  pulled  back  its  forces  and  stopped 
using  the  DMZ  in  violation  not  only  of 
the  ’68  Understandings  but  also  in  viola- 
tion of  the  '54  Accords.  So,  I cannot 
support  any  other  position  on  that  mat- 
ter. 

Now,  the  negotiating  proposal  that  the 
President  made  on  May  8;  of  course,  that 
would  terminate  the  bombing  immedi- 
ately. But  that  is  the  negotiating  track 
and  that  particular  track  is  the  responsi- 
bility, of  course,  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  President’s  Adviser  on  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
President. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
merely  moving  forward  on  our  Vietnami- 
zation  program  because  that  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. Should  negotiations  fail,  we 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  will  move 
forward  on  the  Vietnamization  track  to 
supplement  negotiations,  not  to  take 
their  place. 

Q.  I am  sure  you  didn’t  intend  to,  but 
you  confuse  me  because  on  the  one  hand 
the  President  is  making  what  seems  to 
be  a very  generous  and  very  simple  pro- 
posal: return  the  PWs,  agree  to  a cease- 
fire and  we  will  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  now 
saying  that  you  would  not  recommend 
stopping  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
unless  and  until  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  are  pulled  back  across  the  DMZ. 

A.  That  is  correct.  I would  accept  the 
bombing  proposal  to  halt,  under  the  ne- 
gotiations that  were  proposed  by  the 
President.  If  a negotiated  settlement  is 
worked  out  under  the  terms  of  the  May 
8 proposal,  then,  of  course,  the  bombing 
would  stop. 

Q.  Without  the  North  Vietnamese  go- 
ing back  across  the  DMZ? 

A.  Of  course,  we  have  the  negotiating 
proposal  that  the  President  has  made  and 
should  the  other  side  accept  that  pro- 


posal, then  the  bombings  would  stop. 
But  if  there  is  no  negotiated  settlement. 

I would  not  recommend  the  slopping  of 
the  bombing  until  the  violations  of  the 
DMZ  have  been  set  aside  and  the  '54 
Accords  and  the  '68  Understandings  are 
abided  by. 

Q.  Would  you  accept  a ceasefire  in 
place  at  this  date? 

A.  As  far  as  the  negotiating  track  is 
concerned.  I would  stay  with  the  Presi- 
dent's May  8 proposal. 

Q.  The  President  has  suggested  an  in- 
place  ceasefire — it  was  some  time  ago. 
but  no  one  has  ever  pulled  back  to  that 
position. 

A.  No,  we  are  still  standing  by  the 
.May  8 proposal. 

Q.  So  if  you  had  ceasefire  today  in 
place,  the  North  Vietnamese  would  still 
own  most  of  Quang  Tri  Province,  and 
you  would  accept  that? 

A.  Yes.  We  would  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion. The  United  States,  I believe,  is 
in  a better  negotiating  position  today 
than  they  were  on  May  8 and  1 think 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  stronger  today 
than  they  were  on  May  8,  however,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  become  strong- 
er as  each  day  goes  by.  As  I said  earlier 
in  the  year,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
the  capability  of  being  able  to  carry  on 
three  or  four  major  spectaculars  in  the 
area.  They  have  only  been  successful 
with  one  and  that  was  the  taking  of 
Quang  Tri,  and  the  provincial  capital 
in  Quang  Tri. 

Q.  I think  [Special  Assistant  to  the 
President]  Dr.  [Henry]  Kissinger  said 
this  current  offensive  would  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  first  of  July. 
It  is  well  into  August,  it  is  continuing; 
the  South  Vietnamese,  as  you  state,  have 
pushed  the  North  Vietnamese  back  in 
several  areas. 

A.  Well.  1 have  stayed  away  from  giv- 
ing projections  as  to  dates.  I believe  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  still  have  the 
capability  of  waging  and  carrying  out 
at  least  one  more  spectacular  in  the 
South.  They  will  be  repulsed;  they  will 
suffer  great  losses.  I believe  it  is  a mis- 
take for  them  to  do  it  militarily,  but  I 
think  they  have  the  capability  and  the 
capacity  to  stage  one  more  spectacular 
this  year.  So  I have  tried  to  stay  aw'ay 
from  giving  projections  or  dates  or  fore- 
casts. but  I will  make  that  forecast  that 
as  far  as  their  capabilities — 1 cannot 
tell  you  what  their  intentions  are.  but 
as  far  as  their  capabilities  as  a militars’ 
planner  in  the  defense  area,  1 would  say 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT  EMPLACEMENTS.  In  this  reconnaissance  photograph  of  July  22,  a series  of  anti- 
aircraft emplacements  have  been  erected  on  a coastal  dike  near  Thai  Binh  in  North  Vietnam. 


they  had  the  capabilities  to  carry  out  one 
more  spectacular  this  year,  but  I think 
that  they  will  suffer  tremendously  in  the 
hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

You  know  the  battles  are  won  or  lost 
on  the  ground,  and  the  ground  fighting 
has  been  completely  taken  over  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  They’re  not  going  to 
win  every  battle,  but  they  will  win  the 
vast  majority,  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 
should  they  decide  to  stage  one  more 
spectacular,  will  be  badly  beaten  in  the 
long  run. 

0-  Why  do  the  North  Vietnamese  still 
have  the  capability  for  doing  this?  The 
blockade  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  in 
effect  for  11  weeks.  The  resumed  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  has  been  going  on 
for  three  and  a half  months.  Why  do 


they  still  have  this  capability? 

A.  They  have  the  capability  because 
they  have  the  troops  in  place;  they  have 
the  supplies  available  that  are  in  place 
and  can  be  used  to  carry  out  that  kind  of 
a spectacular. 

As  far  as  the  mining  of  the  harbors 
and  the  bombing  in  the  North,  that  will 
have  an  effect  on  this  fail  and  next  year. 
The  material  that  they  had  in  place  to 
carry  on  the  three  or  four  major  spec- 
taculars which  I stated  they  could  carry 
on  in  November,  that  particular  capabil- 
ity in  place;  they  have  the  personnel  in 
place. 

My  only  point  is  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  hold  them  on  the  ground. 

Q,  Backed  up  by  American  air  power? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  difference  between 


winning  and  losing  will  be  the  ground 
combat  capability  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese forces. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  we  leave 
Vietnam,  there  is  one  other  question  I’d 
like  to  ask  you.  You’ve  said  that  we  have 
bombed  some  dikes  in  North  Vietnam 
but  unintentionally.  Why  not  bomb  the 
dikes?  Let  me  ask  the  question  a little 
differently  than  it  has  been  asked  in  the 
past.  Why  not  bomb  them? 

A.  First,  I do  not  believe,  and  from  a 
military  standpoint,  the  military  advisers 
that  I have  do  not  recommend  it  as  a 
military  target. 

Secondly,  as  the  President  said  in 
Texas  when  he  referred  to  the  dikes  and 
the  dams,  from  a humanitarian  stand- 
point, I do  not  believe  that  it  could  be 
justified  in  any  way,  and  I believe  that 
the  criticism  of  that  kind  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
very  severe,  and  I would  not  recommend 
it. 

We  have  never  targeted  a dike  or  a 
dam  and  the  authorities  which  have  been 
issued  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  have  been  approved  by  me 
do  not  permit  the  targeting  of  dams  or 
dikes.  When  military  targets  are  hit  with 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
dams  and  dikes  that  exist  in  North  Viet- 
nam— I believe  the  State  Department  re- 
leased a study  just  the  other  day,  there 
were  12  or  13  cases  where  perhaps  a 
dike  may  have  been  damaged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  targeting  of  a military  in- 
stallation. 

Q.  Those  are  our  figures.  We  have 
been  given  no  evidence  to  support  them 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chi- 
nese claim  to  have  totally  different  fig- 
ures. 

Given  the  background  of  the  Lavelle 
incident — [Air  Force]  General  [John] 
Lavelle  [former  Seventh  Air  Force  Com- 
mander in  Vietnam] — how  can  you  be 
so  sure  that  these  dikes  are  not  being  hit? 

A.  I can  be  very  sure  because  the  op- 
erating procedures,  now  that  the  bomb- 
ing in  the  north  is  permitted,  are  much 
different  than  the  bombing  procedures 
in  prior  times. 

Q.  A tighter  restriction? 

A.  During  that  period  you  had  to  have 
an  antiaircraft  weapon  fired  at  you.  It 
was  difficult,  of  course,  to  judge  whether 
it  had  been  fired  or  not  fired  and  that 
was  the  difficulty  in  the  interpretation 
of  those  orders  as  far  as  General  La- 
velle was  concerned.  He  did  not  carry 
out  the  orders  as  they  had  been  issued. 
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SEARCH  AND  RESCUE:  Survival 


23  Days  in  Enemy  Territory 

USAF  Capt.  Recounts  Experiences  in  North  Vietnam 


Evading  the  enemy  for  23  days  and 
moving  approximately  15  miles  through 
jungles  deep  in  North  Vietnam,  Captain 
Roger  C.  Locher,  a navigator/ weapons 
system  operator  assigned  to  the  555th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  at  Udorn 
Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base,  Thailand, 
made  his  first  radio  contact  in  22  days 
with  an  F-4  Phantom  crew  and  said, 
“Hey  man.  I’m  still  down  here  kickin' 
after  22  days.  What’re  the  chances  of 
getting  me  out?” 

Twenty-four  hours  later  he  was  back 
home,  toasting  the  aircrews  that  made 
one  of  the  deepest  rescue  penetrations 
in  North  Vietnam  to  bring  back  the  man 
who  spent  more  than  three  weeks  on  the 
ground  before  being  rescued. 

Captain  Locher,  the  first  F-4  Phantom 
navigator  to  shoot  down  a Mig-21,  had 


By  Capt.  Jerral  F.  Guess,  USAF 

three  Mig  kills  to  his  credit  before  he 
was  downed  May  10,  flying  on  his  407th 
combat  mission.  40  miles  northwest  of 
Hanoi. 

“We  were  flying  Mig  combat  air 
patrol  and  it  was  our  job  to  keep  the 
Mig  aircraft  from  shooting  down  our 
planes  dropping  the  bombs,"  said  the 
Kansas  native. 

Just  two  days  prior  to  the  mission  he 
had  downed  his  second  Soviet-built 
North  Vietnam  Mig-21  near  the  same 
area. 

“We  were  patroling  about  40  miles 
west  of  Hanoi  and  had  several  Migs 
attempt  to  come  after  us  but  they 
changed  their  minds  and  headed  back 
northeast. 

“A  couple  of  minutes  after  the  strike 
force  started  dropping  bombs  the  Migs 


came  down  at  us.  We  took  the  first  Mig 
and  fired  a couple  of  missiles  and  the 
Mig-21  exploded  and  fell  into  pieces. 

“Then  my  wingman.  Lieutenant  John 
Markle,  hit  one  and  it  went  end  over 
end.  breaking  into  chunks  and  yellow 
flames. 

“We  were  about  to  take  on  another 
Mig  when  Lieutenant  Markle  called. 
‘Hey  lead,  he  just  shot  at  you.’  ” 

The  F-4  went  out  of  control,  flopping 
the  crew  from  side  to  side.  Fire  broke 
out  and  started  coming  in  the  cockpit 
from  the  rear  of  the  airplane  and  over 
the  top. 

“It  seared  my  canopy  and  caused  it 
to  bubble,  and  I couldn’t  see  out  any- 
more,” he  said.  The  damaged  Phantom 
slowed  down  and  went  into,  a flat  spin, 
slowly  sailing  to  the  ground  like  a piece 
of  paper. 

“I  told  the  aircraft  commander  I 
was  going  to  have  to  get  out  because 
the  fire  was  spreading.  So  I yanked  the 
ejection  handle  for  what  seemed  like  an 
eternity  and  I heard  a big  blast.  When 
I opened  my  eyes  I was  in  my  parachute 
and  I saw  the  airplane  hit  the  ground 
right  below  me. 

“The  next  thing  I heard,”  he  ex- 
plained, “were  two  aircraft  whizzing  by 
me.  It  had  to  be  those  two  Migs,  taking 
a good  look  at  me.” 

Floating  into  a deep  dish-shaped  val- 
ley, he  steered  his  chute  onto  a steep 
mountainside  and  went  down  through 
the  trees.  “By  the  time  I got  all  stretched 
out,  my  heels  were  on  the  ground  and 
all  I had  to  do  was  unbuckle  and  get 
out,”  he  commented. 

He  sat  down  for  a few  minutes  and 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  airplane  burning 
the  trees  and  grass  nearby.  Gathering  a 
few  items,  he  started  climbing  up  a slope 
to  a ridge  line.  Two  hours  and  two 
water  bottles  later,  he  made  it. 

“1  could  see  where  the  people  had 
been  tollin’  around  on  a path.  So  I went 
back  down  the  slope  about  100  feet  and 
crawled  down  under  some  tree  roots 
and  rested. 

“An  hour  later  I heard  people  coming 


Survivor  Briefs  SEA  Aircrews 


Following  his  rescue.  Captain  Loch- 
er traveled  to  various  bases  in  SEA, 
briefing  aircrews  on  his  survival  ex- 
periences. “People  always  ask  what 
I ate  for  23  days.  Now  if  you  were 
thrown  out  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
United  States  that  would  be  the  first 
question  that  comes  to  your  mind.  But 
when  you’re  thrown  into  what  might 
be  called  the  ‘lions  den’  one  of  the 
least  things  on  your  mind  is  food. 
In  the  environment  I was  in,  the  first 
thing  was  to  keep  from  getting 
caught,”  said  the  25-year-old  weapons 
systems  operator. 

“Some  people  say,  ‘Well  hell,  you 
don’t  get  close  to  the  war  because  you 
live  in  air  conditioned  hootches,  you 
fly  airplanes,  you  never  get  to  touch 
the  ground  in  the  target  area  and  you 
never  see  the  people  you’re  fighting.’ 
But  when  you’ve  seen  your  buddies 
get  shot  down  and  some  of  them  never 
come  back  again  and  some  are  PWs 
and  some  you  don’t  know  what  hap- 
pened to,  it  strikes  a chord  in  your 
heart. 

“But  when  somebody  does  get  shot 


down  everyone  rallies  to  protect  them 
during  the  SAR  (Search  and  Rescue) 
mission.  Everybody  want  to  go  fly 
and  help  the  guy  out. 

“And  that’s  what  I think  is  so  great 
about  the  United  States.  This  willing- 
ness to  lay  everything  on  the  line  to 
get  one  person  out  of  the  jungle.  You 
know  if  you  get  shot  down  there  will 
be  people  that  will  jump  to  your  aid 
and  you’d  do  the  same  for  them. 

“Another  thing  I’ll  always  remem- 
ber is  that  first  combat  mission  and 
the  first  time  you  get  hosed  down  with 
Triple-A  (anti-aircraft  artillery).  The 
first  time  you  see  those  red  tracers, 
they  look  like  roman  candles  but 
they’re  not  and  they're  meant  for  you. 

“Being  picked  up  by  the  Jolly  Green 
(HH-53  Super  Jolly  Green  Giant  heli- 
copter) and  shooting  down  the  three 
Mig’s  are  the  two  things  I’ll  remem- 
ber about  this  tour.  You  have  to  admit 
that  you  can  bomb  so  many  bridges 
and  shoot  down  so  many  Migs  but 
still  the  thing  that’s  nearest  and  dearest 
to  a guy’s  heart  is  when  somebody  is 
rescued  after  being  shot  down.” 
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FOUR-STAR  WELCOME.  Air  Force  Captain  Roger  C.  Locher  (right),  a navigator/ weapons  systems 
operator  assigned  to  the  555th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  at  Udorn  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base  in 
Thailand,  is  greeted  by  Air  Force  General  John  W.  Vogt,  Seventh  Air  Force  Commander,  following 
his  rescue  and  return  to  that  base  after  spending  23  days  in  the  jungles  of  North  Vietnam. 

(Official  U.S.  Air  Force  Photo  by  Sgt.  Charlie  R.  Stutts) 


up  the  slope  and  thought  here  come  the 
militia.  It  sounded  like  they  had  women, 
kids  and  the  whole  works.  So  I curled  up 
and  waited  and  they  seemed  to  go  and 
come  as  they  pleased.  They’d  work  one 
ridge  and  come  back  and  go  down  again. 

“I  moved  about  another  hundred 
yards  down  the  hill  and  at  six  o’clock 
the  next  morning  here  they  came  again. 
I thought  they’d  really  get  me  then. 
They’d  drop  down  the  sides  of  the  hill 
and  hoot  and  holler  and  shoot  in  the 
bushes  every  so  often.  I guess  to  make 
you  move,  but  I never  did,”  he  added. 

On  the  second  day,  it  rained  while  he 
was  sitting  in  a bamboo  patch.  He 
took  his  knife  and  cut  the  bamboo  and 
got  some  fresh  water  by  using  a leaf  to 
fill  up  his  water  bag. 

During  the  third  day — also  rainy — 
he  moved  another  quarter  mile  on  the 
slope.  “That  evening  I was  eyeing  a 
banana  tree  that  didn’t  have  any  bananas 
on  it.  So  just  before  evening  I stuck  a 
hole  in  the  tree  and  got  three  pints  of 
good  juicy  banana  water.  That  made  the 
day  go  a little  better,”  he  said. 

“The  next  morning  it  really  poured. 
But  I thought  I might  as  well  keep  on 
truckin’  west  and  make  it  home. 

“The  ole’  survival  manual  said  every- 
thing was  good  eating,  cooked,  boiled  or 
roasted,  but  I didn’t  have  any  matches 
and  I couldn’t  build  a fire  anyway.  I 
wasn’t  really  that  hungry.  I did  find  some 
apple-type  fruit  that  I ate.” 

Captain  Locher  moved  about  another 
mile  that  day  and  slept  underneath  a 
tree. 

Throughout  the  next  two  days,  he 
continued  moving  west  in  the  rain  and 
the  following  night  slept  near  a creek 
where  he  had  to  fight  off  leeches. 

The  next  afternoon  he  thought  he 
heard  someone  coming  after  him.  “I  hid 
underneath  a bush  until  I saw  it.  If  I’d 
known  what  it  was  at  first  I’d  probably 
had  some  good  eating.  It  was  a 40-pound 
iguana  lizard.  I thought  about  shooting 
it  with  my  gun  but  I didn’t.  So  I threw  a 
rock  at  it  and  it  started  growling  at  me. 
So  I kicked  it  in  the  chin  and  it  finally 
left.  I passed  up  a good  meal  of  raw 
lizard.” 

The  eighth  day  he  started  getting 
weaker  and  the  ninth  day  he  watched  a 
group  of  North  Vietnamese  lumbermen 
clearing  trees  off  a slope  and  sliding 
them  down  a hill  to  a river. 

The  tenth  day  he  kept  moving  and 
spent  another  night  in  the  rain.  But  the 
eleventh  day  he  stumbled  into  a couple 


of  gardens  and  stole  some  chives.  “The 
melons  weren’t  ripe  and  the  cherries  were 
just  blossoming  and  everything  would 
be  ready  in  a few  months,  but  as  of  then 
— nothing. 

“I  made  a mistake  that  day  and  got 
on  a wide  path  and  heard  somebody 
coming  behind  me.  So  I darted  up  the 
road  and  into  this  orchard.  And  down 
the  road  comes  these  two  little  kids  and 
there  was  hardly  anything  to  hide  be- 
hind. 

“I  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  middle 
of  this  guy’s  yard  between  his  hooches 
and  the  road.  These  kids  were  running 
in  and  out  of  the  garden,  picking  weeds, 
cutting  bamboo  and  brush  and  I’m  right 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

“That  night  they  sent  the  two  youngest 
kids  out  to  get  the  cattle.  But  the  cattle 
didn’t  want  to  come  home  and  here 
come  more  people  to  help  them.  Then 
I heard  something  stomping  the  weeds 
right  next  to  my  ankle  and  I thought  it 
was  one  of  those  kids  staring  at  me. 
Finally  it  gave  a snort  and  pressed  on. 
It  was  a damn  water  buffalo  smelling 
me.” 

Early  the  next  morning  he  climbed  a 
small  mountain  behind  the  huts  to  a 
clearing  near  the  top  where  he  stayed 
for  the  final  ten  days.  “All  in  all,  it  wasn’t 
bad.  I had  a couple  of  fruit  trees  up 
there  and  some  water  about  200  yards 
away  and  a flat  spot  to  sleep  on. 

“It  rained  off  and  on,  and  I’d  watch 
the  Vietnamese  working  in  the  rice  fields 
down  below  and  pumping  water  with 


bamboo  cups.  They’d  sit  and  pedal  all 
day  long  pumping  water.  I could  even 
watch  a man  in  the  distance  hacking 
down  more  trees.  And  I spotted  an  oc- 
casional Mig  flying  overhead. 

“Yesterday  (June  1)  I heard  them 
bomb  near  Hanoi.  So  I figured  when  the 
shooting  stopped,  that  meant  they'd  be 
heading  home  and  that  was  my  chance 
to  make  radio  contact.  And  that’s  when 
I got  on  the  horn  and  contacted  the  F-4 
flight. 

“They  tried  to  get  me  out  that  day 
but  took  some  heavy  enemy  fire.  So 
they  did  the  best  thing  they  could  have 
done.  They  went  back  and  planned  it 
out  that  night  and  came  back  the  next 
day.” 

“The  biggest  problem,”  said  one  of 
the  rescue  crew  members,  “was  getting 
by  a Mig  base.  But  we  made  it  and  we 
stayed  out  of  the  range  of  the  Triple  A 
(anti-aircraft  artillery)  in  the  area.  In 
fact,  the  A-1  “Sandys”  (propeller/ driven 
aircraft  flying  rescue  operations)  had  it 
pretty  secure  by  the  time  we  got  there.” 

“That  morning,”  Captain  Locher  said, 
“the  Sandys  came  over  my  position  and 
scared  me  at  first.  Then  I saw  that  Super 
Jolly  Green  Giant  (HH-53  helicopter) 
right  behind  them.  I was  sure  glad  to 
see  those  guys. 

“It  was  a great  feeling  to  get  that 
tree  penetrator  and  strap  it  on  and  give 
’em  the  thumbs  up  and  hang  on. 

“There’s  no  way  to  express  my  feel- 
ings. It’s  unbelievable.  It’s  just  a miracle. 
It  really  is.” 
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REPLENISHMENT.  Somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  the  attack  carrier  USS  Coral  Sea  pulls  along  side 
the  combat  store  ship  USS  Niagara,  from  which  the  flat  top  will  take  on  ammunition  and  supplies. 


TALKING  MAN.  A telephone  talker  aboard  the  attack  carrier  USS 
Midway,  on  station  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  relays  vital  information 
from  his  vantage  point  on  the  flight  deck. 


MAN  YOUR  PLANES. 
An  aircraft  pilot  (right) 
makes  a final  check 
of  his  survival  equip- 
ment prior  to  flying 
an  air  strike  from  the 
USS  Constellation. 


U.S.  Navy 
Fight 


Men,: 
In  Viem 


PLANE  HANDLERS.  Catapult  crewmen  (above  photo),  aboard  the  attack  carrier  USS  Constellation 
in  the  South  China  Sea,  prepare  to  launch  an  early  airborne  warning  E-28  Hawkeye  aircraft. 


HEAVE  HO.  Preparing  for  an  airstrike  launched  from  Yankee  Station  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  U.S. 
Navy  ordnancemen  (left  photo)  hoist  a bomb  under  the  wing  of  an  A-6  Intruder  aircraft  aboard 
the  USS  Constellation.  (Official  U.S.  Navy  Photos) 
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AIRBORNE.  An  RA-5C  Vigilante  reconnaissance  attack  carrier  aircraft  tokes  off  on  a mission  from  the  deck  of  the  USS  Constellation. 


INTERNATIONAL  POLICY:  Vietnam 


State  Department  View 


North  Vietnam:  The  Dike  Bombing  Issue 


In  recent  weeks  Hanoi  has  tried  to 
convince  the  world  that  its  elaborate 
dike  system  is  a direct  and  deliberate 
target  of  U.S.  attacks.  This  is  not  true. 
Photographic  evidence  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  there  has  been  no  intentional 
bombing  of  the  dikes.  A few  dikes  have 
been  hit  by  stray  bombs  directed  at  mili- 
tary-associated targets  nearby.  The  dam- 
age is  minor  and  no  major  dike  has  been 
breached.  The  damage  can  be  easily 
repaired  in  a matter  of  a few  days — 
and  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  any 
flooding.  No  damage  has  been  observed 
in  the  Hanoi  area  or  against  the  primary 
dike  system  protecting  that  city.  Hanoi 
no  doubt  is  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  dike  system.  North  Vietnam’s  rainy 
season  will  soon  reach  its  peak  and  dam- 
age in  the  dikes  caused  by  last  year’s 
very  extensive  flooding  has  not  yet  been 
fully  repaired. 

North  Vietnam’s  Water  Control  System 

North  Vietnam’s  elaborate  network  of 
dikes,  dams  and  locks  controls  the  water 
of  the  heavily  populated  Red  River 
Delta.  The  delta  farmland  depends  on 
irrigation  during  the  dry  months  and  is 
endangered  by  flooding  in  the  wet 
months.  The  country’s  major  transporta- 
tion waterways — the  Red  River,  the  Thai 
Binh  River  and  the  connecting  Canal 
des  Rapides  and  Canal  des  Bambous — 
link  the  principal  urban  centers.  Ferti- 
lizer, food-stuffs,  petroleum  and  other 
commodities  are  moved,  in  part,  by  these 
waterways,  as  is  the  coal  mined  in  the 
Hon  Gai  and  Cam  Pha  areas.  Southern 
North  Vietnam  also  contains  rivers  neces- 
sitating a dike  and  lock  system  for  water 
control  and  navigation,  but  the  system 
is  less  important  than  that  of  the  delta. 

Dikes  to  control  flooding  and  the 
course  of  the  waterways  are  most  fully 
developed  along  the  Red  River.  The  Red 
River  system  begins  near  Viet  Tri,  only 
43  feet  above  sea  level,  although  about 
100  miles  inland.  The  great  amount  of 
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silt  brought  down  from  the  mountains 
and  deposited  along  the  river  beds  in  the 
delta  has  raised  the  waterways  above  the 
surrounding  countryside  in  many  places 
and  requires  a constant  elevation  of  the 
restraining  walls.  In  some  areas — par- 
ticularly around  Hanoi — the  height  of 
the  dikes  reaches  40  feet.  Some  are  as 
broad  as  80  feet  at  the  flood  line  and 
spread  to  200  feet  at  the  base.  A sec- 
ondary system,  between  4 and  22  feet 
high  running  parallel  to  the  main  dikes, 
is  designed  to  localize  and  minimize 
damage  if  the  primary  dikes  are 
breached.  A tertiary  system  of  smaller 
dikes  divides  the  rice-growing  plains  into 
compartments,  assists  irrigation  and  con- 
trols the  level  of  small  streams  and  local 
waterways.  In  addition,  small  natural  or 
man-made  dikes  along  the  coast  keep 
out  brackish  sea  water. 

Dams  and  locks  play  a lesser  role. 
Only  a few  large  dams  are  constructed 
of  concrete  with  gates  to  permit  passage 
of  watercraft,  and  only  one  major  water- 
way in  the  Red  River  Delta  has  naviga- 
tion locks  to  control  water  levels  and 
facilitate  transport. 

Recurring  Floods 

The  rivers  rise  to  a seasonal  peak  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  when  unusually 
heavy  rains  frequently  cause  breaches  in 
the  levees.  Extensive  floods  and  destruc- 
tion to  property  and  agricultural  crops 
result.  Although  there  have  been  only 
a few  major  breaches  since  the  mid- 
1940s,  minor  breaks  occur  almost  every 
year. 

The  floods  of  August  1971  rank  with 
the  most  serious  ever  recorded.  Four 
major  breaches  occurred  in  the  primary 
dikes  along  the  Red  River.  An  estimated 
1.1  million  acres  of  riceland — a quarter 
of  the  country’s  rice  acreage — were  seri- 
ously flooded  and  the  entire  crop  in  that 
area  destroyed.  Storms  took  out  a half- 
mile  section  of  a levee  outside  Hanoi  and 
closed  the  railroad  north  to  Dong  Dang. 
The  area  of  heavy  flooding  continued  to 
expand  through  late  September,  probably 
because  prolonged  soaking  and  high  wa- 


ter pressure  had  undermined  the  sec- 
ondary dike  systems. 

Apart  from  immediate  rice  losses,  the 
floods  produced  extensive  longer  term 
physical  damage.  The  enormous  force 
of  water  unleashed  through  breaches  in 
the  primary  dikes  caused  widespread 
erosion  far  beyond  obvious  scouring  ef- 
fects near  the  breaks.  Long  stretches 
of  irrigation  canals  were  cut.  and  the 
press  reported  many  washed-out  pump- 
ing stations.  Flood  water  everywhere 
deposited  silt  in  drainage  ditches.  The 
prolonged  inundation  during  the  floods 
may  have  caused  subtle  undermining  of 
the  primary  dike  systems  that  will  not 
show  until  late  this  summer.  The  possi- 
bility that  the  dike  system  has  been 
weakened  thus  adds  to  this  year's  flood- 
ing threat. 

Resiliency  of  the  System  to  Bombing 

North  Vietnam’s  water  control  system 
includes  a large  number  of  widely  dis- 
persed individual  components  which 
cou^d  be  substantially  affected  only  by 
a large-scale,  coordinated  air  offensive. 
Such  attacks  would  be  necessary  against 
specific  locks,  dams  and  dike  areas,  and 
bomb  damage  would  have  effect  only 
during  the  relatively  short  periods  of 
high  water.  Even  then,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, long  accustomed  to  battling 
against  floods,  could  be  expected  to  act 
promptly  to  mend  breaches  in  the  system. 

Damage  to  the  locks  would  have  little 
effect  on  either  North  Vietnam’s  trans- 
port or  its  water  control  systems.  Inland 
craft  could  be  diverted  to  waterways  not 
dependent  on  locks,  and  some  cargoes 
could  be  sent  by  the  many  alternative 
land  routes.  Accidental  bomb  damage 
during  the  1965-68  period  made  some 
locks  inoperative,  but  had  little  effect 
on  water  transport  or  flooding  in  the 
area.  Similarly,  breaching  of  dams,  even 
during  periods  of  high  water,  would  not 
cause  significant  disruption  because  most 
are  small  and  easily  repaired. 

Dikes  are  particularly  resistant  to 
bomb  damage.  Those  in  the  primary 

(See  VIETNAM.  Page  16) 
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NVN  Invasion  Termed  'Failure' 

In  Vietnam:  Airpower  Has  Made  the  Difference' 

By  Major  General  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh,  USAF 


It  has  been  five  months  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  launched  their  mas- 
sive invasion  of  South  Vietnam  last 
Easter  weekend. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  that 
invasion? 

In  a word,  failure. 

It  is  always  risky  to  judge  a military 
campaign  while  it  is  still  being  fought — 
and  obviously  the  end  of  this  campaign 
is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Nevertheless,  the  current  North  Viet- 
namese invasion  must  be  judged  to  have 
failed  on  all  main  fronts. 

The  North  Vietnamese  failed  to  cap- 
ture Kontum. 

They  failed  to  take  Pleiku. 

They  failed  at  An  Loc  despite  a siege 
of  about  80  days  which  surpassed  the 
72  day  siege  of  Khe  Sanh  in  1968.  They 
did  make  significant  advances  in  Binh 
Dinh  province,  but  they  are  now  on  the 
defensive  there.  They  did  capture  Quang 
Tri  City,  and  for  many  weeks  their 
forces  were  threatening  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Hue.  At  the  moment,  the  immedi- 
ate threat  to  Hue  has  subsided,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  counterattacking 
in  Quang  Tri. 

At  some  point  in  the  future,  we  can 
anticipate  that  these  and  other  locations 
in  South  Vietnam  will  again  be  threat- 
ened by  enemy  action,  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  still  retain  a signifi- 
cant offensive  capability.  Nevertheless, 
there  should  be  little  question  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  invasion  can  only  be 
described  as  a failure.  ■ 

It  has  been  a costly  failure  for  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

They  have  probably  lost  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  tanks  with  which  they 
began  their  surprise  offensive. 

They  have  lost  a major  portion  of 
their  invasion  force — a total  of  more 
than  60,000  enemy  killed  and  more 
than  that  probably  wounded. 

Why  has  the  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion failed? 

Airpower  hasn’t  done  it  alone,  but 
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airpower  has  made  the  difference. 

I hasten  to  add  that  it  wouldn’t  have 
made  the  difference  had  it  not  been  for 
the  herculean  efforts  of  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Airpower  bought  time  for  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam’s  (ARVN’s) 
efforts  to  take  effect. 

Airpower  slowed  the  enemy’s  advance. 
Despite  local  superiority,  it  took  the 
North  Vietnamese  more  than  two  weeks 
to  advance  only  15  miles  and  surround 
An  Loc.  It  took  them  three  full  weeks 
to  cover  the  18  miles  from  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  to  capture  Quang  Tri. 

In  the  process  of  slowing  the  enemy 
advance,  airpower  broke  the  back  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  armor.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  tanks  destroyed  were  de- 
stroyed by  air.  And  what  is  not  generally 
realized,  most  of  these  were  destroyed 
by  the  VNAF — the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force. 

Airpower,  in  the  form  of  some  250 
B-52  missions,  about  3,500  tactical 
fighter  sorties  and  approximately  600 
C-130  airlift  sorties,  enabled  the  valiant 
Vietnamese  defenders  of  An  Loc  to 
withstand  a siege  of  80  days  in  which 
they  were  surrounded,  outnumbered  and 
outgunned  on  the  ground. 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  have  gradu- 
ally moved  to  the  offensive,  airpower 
has  paved  the  way. 

And  finally,  airpower  in  the  form  of 
Operation  Linebacker  is  carrying  the 
offensive  to  the  homeland  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Blunting  the  Offensive 

The  effectiveness  of  airpower  in  blunt- 
ing the  enemy  offensive,  severely  attrit- 
ing  his  forces,  stopping  him  and  then 
throwing  him  onto  the  defensive,  seems 
to  have  surprised  many  observers — 
some  of  whom  in  mid-April  were  pre- 
dicting the  imminent  fall  of  An  Loc  and 
Hue  and  the  early  collapse  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(GVN). 


I would  suggest  that  there  are  perhaps 
half  a dozen  reasons  why  the  effective- 
ness of  airpower  has  exceeded  most 
expectations. 

Actually,  the  first  reason  has  nothing 
to  do  with  airpower;  it  is  simply  that 
the  effectiveness  of  Vietnamization  has 
been  much  greater  than  was  generally 
appreciated.  By  and  large,  after  some 
initial  reverses,  ARVN  has  acquitted 
itself  well  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
There  are  some  exceptions  such  as  the 
early  performance  in  Quang  Tri  and  the 
slow  pace  of  the  column  to  relieve  An 
Loc.  However,  most  of  our  American 
advisers  are  proud  of  the  way  the 
ARVN  troops  have  responded  under 
good  leadership. 

Success  of  Vietnamization 

Similarly,  many  people  have  failed  to 
appreciate  the  success  of  Vietnamization 
in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
greatly  expanded  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 
Between  March  of  1968  and  March  of 
1972,  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
had  expanded  from  450  aircraft  in  about 
20  squadrons  to  about  1,100  aircraft  in 
45  squadrons  (building  toward  a force 
of  about  50  squadrons). 

It  was  probably  not  generally  realized 
that  during  1971  the  South  Vietnamese 
had  taken  over  the  bulk  of  the  air  effort 
within  South  Vietnam.  By  March  of 
1972 — the  month  before  the  North  Viet- 
namese invasion — the  VNAF  was  flying 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  attack 
sorties  in  South  Vietnam.  Even  since 
that  time  and  even  with  the  resurgence 
of  the  U.S.  air  effort,  the  VNAF  is 
supplying  about  30  percent  of  the  tacti- 
cal air  effort  within  South  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  not  all  that  surprised  by  the  com- 
bat ability  of  South  Vietnam.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  the  growing  military  capa- 
bility of  South  Vietnam  which  caused 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  launch  the 
Easter  attack  rather  than  waiting  for 
further  drawdowns  on  American 
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strength. 

Secondly,  it  seems  that  many  peo- 
ple have  been  surprised  by  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  current  air  operations  be- 
cause they  failed  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  earlier  air  operations. 

Many  people  simply  argue  that,  since 
airpower  had  not  won  the  war  in  the 
seven  years  between  1965  and  1972,  why 
would  airpower  make  a difference  now, 
in  the  spring  of  1972,  when  U.S.  forces 
had  been  reduced  from  550,000  to 
95,000. 

First  of  all,  many  people  forget — or 
perhaps  they  never  realized — that  air- 
power was  not  supposed  to  win  the  war. 
Being  familiar  with  the  great  successes 
of  the  bombing  campaigns  in  both  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  a great  many  people, 
I think,  assumed  that  airpower  would  be 
used  in  as  decisive  a manner  as  possible. 
In  fact,  the  earlier  bombing  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  was  not  designed 
to  be  decisive.  Its  objectives  were  really 
quite  limited.  Essentially,  as  expressed  by 
President  Johnson  they  were: 

• To  back  our  own  fighting  men  and 
our  allies  by  denying  the  enemy  a 
sanctuary; 

• To  exact  a penalty  against  North 
Vietnam  for  her  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accords  of  both  1954 
and  1962;  and 

• To  limit  the  flow,  or  to  substantially 
increase  the  cost  of  infiltration,  of 
men  and  materiel  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  effect,  the  decision  made  in  Wash- 
ington was  that  the  main  area  of  the 


battle  would  be  the  war  in  the  South 
and  that  the  air  campaign  against  the 
North  was  strictly  complementary  to  the 
war  in  the  South  where  it  was  expected 
the  key  decision  would  be  made. 

If  you  view  our  air  operations  in  this 
light,  it  seems  that  they  were  quite 
effective  in  the  view  of  the  specific  objec- 
tives they  were  designed  to  achieve. 

Obviously,  the  air  campaign  against 
the  North  did  not  back  our  fighting  men. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  only  area  in  which  we 
were  on  the  strategic  offensive. 

Similarly,  we  denied  the  enemy  a sanc- 
tuary, although  within  the  North  there 
were  specific  targets  and  areas  which, 
in  fact,  turned  out  to  be  small  sanctuaries. 

Exacting  a Penalty 

Obviously,  we  were  exacting  a penalty 
against  North  Vietnam.  If  nothing  else, 
the  tremendous  propaganda  campaign 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  mounted 
against  the  bombing  campaign  was  an 
indication  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  hurting,  that  they  were  paying  a 
penalty. 

Achievement  of  the  third  objective  is 
difficult  to  prove.  We  do  know  that  we 
destroyed  significant  numbers  of  trucks 
and  tons  of  supplies.  But,  without  access 
to  North  Vietnamese  councils,  we  simply 
do  not  know  whether  the  air  campaign 
limited  the  flow  of  men  and  materiel 
because  we  don’t  know  how  much  they 
would  have  sent  South  if  there  had  been 
no  interdiction  campaign.  The  most  we 
can  do  is  make  the  logical  inference  that 
they  would  have  sent  more  South  if  they 


could  have  in  order  to  try  to  defeat  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  a shorter  period  of 
time.  There  is  one  thing  we  do  know.  We 
substantially  increased  the  cost  to  North 
Vietnam  in  terms  of  destruction  of  in- 
dustrial facilities,  petroleum  storage,  elec- 
tric power  capacity,  in  terms  of  increased 
requirement  for  importation  of  war  ma- 
teriel and  food,  and  in  terms  of  diver- 
sion of  manpower  resources  to  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  their  logistic  lines  of 
communication. 

At  the  same  time  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  was  successfully 
meeting  the  limited  objective  assigned, 
the  major  share  of  the  air  effort  was  allo- 
cated to  the  support  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  accomplishments  of  this 
part  of  the  air  campaign  were  in  large 
measure  obscured  because  they  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  ground  effort  and  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  difficulty  in  trying 
to  sort  out  the  respective  contributions 
of  infantry,  artillery  and  air  support  in 
a ground  campaign. 

The  Total  Effect 

In  any  event,  when  we  consider  the 
total  effect — North  and  South,  ground, 
air  and  sea — by  mid-1967,  that  effort 
had  been  sufficiently  successful  to  cause 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  make  a drastic 
change  in  their  tactics.  The  result  was 
the  Winter-Spring  Campaign  of  1967-68, 
better  known  as  the  Tet  Offensive. 

The  psychological  effect  of  that  cam- 
paign on  the  American  public  has  largely 
served  to  obscure  several  important  facts. 
First,  our  prior  success  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  change  in  enemy  strat- 
egy and  tactics.  Second,  the  offensive  was 
a military  disaster  for  the  enemy,  es- 
pecially for  the  Viet  Cong — and  one  from 
which  they  have  not  yet  recovered. 
Third,  it  obscured  the  decisive  use  of 
airpower  at  Khe  Sanh  where  the  valiant 
Marine  defenders  were  outnumbered 
some  three  to  one  but  where  the  better 
part  of  at  least  two  North  Vietnamese  di- 
visions were  decimated.  I might  note  that 
four  years  later  a very  similar  scenario 
was  re-enacted  at  An  Loc.  Fourth,  the 
continuing  air  interdiction  and  spoiling 
operations  were  probably  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  launch  any  significant  mili- 
tary offensive  between  the  mini-Tet  of 
May  1968  and  the  Easter  Offensive  of 
the  spring  of  1972. 

I would  suspect  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese operations  were  probably  more 


President  Discusses  Bombing,  PW/MIAs 

President  Richard  Nixon,  speaking  at  San  Clemente,  California,  on  August 
29,  discussed  his  policy  concerning  the  bomhing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
American  PWs  and  MIAs.  In  regard  to  the  bombing,  the  President  said: 

. . Unless  there  is  progress  on  the  negotiating  front,  which  is  substantial, 
there  will  be  no  reduction  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  there  will 
be  no  lifting  of  the  mining.” 

Concerning  PWs  and  MIAs,  President  Nixon  said:  • . As  far  as  any 

so-called  residual  force  is  concerned,  our  offer  is  for  a total  withdrawal.  We 
want  to  withdraw  all  American  forces,  but  that  offer  is  conditioned  on  what  I 
laid  down  on  May  8,  and  one  of  those  conditions  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  our  PWs  and  MIAs.  As  long  as  there  is  one  PW  in  North  Vietnam, 
or  one  missing  in  action,  not  accounted  for,  there  will  be  an  American 
volunteer  force  in  South  Vietnam.” 
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fully  aware  of  these  impacts  of  air  op- 
erations than  were  many  Americans.  If 
so,  one  might  well  ask  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  chose  to  launch  an  overt  in- 
vasion. I have  already  suggested  that  they 
may  have  launched  an  invasion  at  this 
time  because  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
attack  in  strength  in  view  of  the  steadily 
growing  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
force. 

There  is  another  possible  reason  which 
leads  to  my  next  observation  as  to  why 
the  current  air  campaign  seems  to  have 
exceeded  most  expectations.  President 
Nixon’s  vigorous  reaction  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  certainly  surprised 
many  American  observers.  It  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  North 


Vietnamese  were  equally  if  not  more 
surprised. 

By  March  of  1972,  USAF  tactical  air 
squadrons  in  Southeast  Asia  had  been 
reduced  from  a peak  of  41  in  1968  to 
15.  The  Navy  was  maintaining  two  car- 
riers on-station  off  Vietnam  as  compared 
with  three  in  March  1968.  USAF  month- 
ly tactical  fighter  sorties  had  declined  by 
about  two-thirds,  and  B-52  sorties  had 
declined  from  a monthly  average  of 
1.700  in  1968  to  1,400  in  early  1972. 

Three  Steps 

To  expand  this  air  capability  to  cope 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion. 
President  Nixon  took  three  significant 
steps : 


First,  he  ordered  a major  increase  in 
the  air  assets. 

Second,  by  mid-April  he  authorized 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  to  in- 
clude the  first  use  of  B-52s  in  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  area. 

Finally,  in  early  May  he  directed  a 
systematic  air  and  naval  campaign  to 
mine  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  to 
interdict  the  land  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  order  to  restrict  the  supplies  com- 
ing into  North  Vietnam. 

The  speed  with  which  the  United 
States  deployed  air  assets  back  to  South- 
east Asia,  as  a consequence  of  President 
Nixon’s  decision,  is  a fourth  reason 
which  contributed  to  the  surprise  of 
many  observers. 
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Systematic  Campaign 

Probably  the  least  anticipated — and 
the  most  significant  to  the  President’s 
actions— was  the  decision  to  mount  a 
systematic  sustained  campaign  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  external  supplies  into  North 
Vietnam  and  to  destroy  the  war  re- 
sources already  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  are  several  major  differences  be- 
tween this  current  campaign  against  the 
North,  called  Linebacker,  and  the 
Rolling  Thunder  campaign  of  the 
1965-68  time-frame. 

Most  importantly,  the  ports  through 
which  North  Vietnam  obtained  85  per- 
cent of  its  imports  have  been  closed  by 
mining.  Mines  have  also  been  laid  to  in- 
terfere with  North  Vietnam’s  coastal 
traffic. 

Secondly,  a systematic  and  swift  inter- 
diction campaign  has  been  mounted 
against  the  lines  of  communication  to  the 
northwest  and  northeast  of  Hanoi  leading 
to  the  northern  border.  Many  of  these 
same  targets  had  been  successfully  struck 
during  the  Rolling  Thunder  campaign 
— but  only  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  and  on  a target-by-target  basis  rather 
than  as  an  authorized  target  system.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  closure  of  the  ports, 
systematic  attacks  on  the  land  lines  of 
communication  and  on  the  internal 
waterways  have  gained  much  greater 
significance. 

Thirdly,  most  of  the  significant  target 
systems  contributing  to  Hanoi’s  war- 
supporting capability  were  authorized 
for  systematic  attack,  whereas  during 
Rolling  Thunder  such  authorities  were 
granted  only  periodically  over  a three- 
year  time  period. 

Finally,  from  the  outset  of  the  Line- 
backer campaign,  significant  elements 
of  the  enemy’s  air  defense  system  were 
taken  under  attack  in  order  to  minimize 
his  interference  with  the  air  offensive 
and  to  protect  our  aircrews. 

Greater  Impact 

Bearing  in  mind  the  different  nature 
of  the  objectives  of  the  two  campaigns, 
the  current  Linebacker  has  had  much 
greater  impact  in  four  months  than 
Rolling  Thunder  had  on  North  Viet- 
nam in  three  and  a half  years. 

Seaborne  imports  into  North  Vietnam 
have  been  cut  from  250,000  tons  a 
month  to  almost  none. 

Twenty  percent  of  North  Vietnam’s 
fixed  petroleum  storage  capacity  has  been 
destroyed. 


Seventy  percent  of  North  Vietnam’s 
electric  power-generating  capacity  has 
been  destroyed. 

Through-put  on  the  northeast  and 
northwest  rail  lines  has  been  stopped 
since  early  May. 

More  than  two  dozen  major  storage 
and  transport  repair  facilities  have  been 
struck. 

Ten  airfields  have  been  struck. 

Somewhere  around  ten  percent  of 
North  Vietnam’s  truck  inventory — equal 
to  about  half  of  its  annual  imports — 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  last  four 
months. 

Obviously,  the  impact  of  this  destruc- 
tion has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  cause 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  war.  In  any  event,  they  ob- 
viously are  feeling  the  heavy  impact. 

These  impacts  have  been  achieved 
with  a sortie  raid  over  Vietnam  one- 
third  less  than  the  rate  during  1967-68. 
In  part  this  has  been  achieved  because 
of  the  mining  of  the  ports,  the  swift,  sys- 
tematic air  operations  and  less  reliance 
on  less  effective  armed  reconnaissance 
sorties. 

Smart  Bombs 

But  a significant  reason  for  accom- 
plishing more  with  less  is  the  so-called 
smart  bombs,  equipped  with  laser  or 
electro-optical  guidance,  which  achieve 
much  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible 
with  free  fall  bombs. 

If  the  guided  bombs  don’t  actually 
score  a direct  hit  on  a target,  they  can 
normally  be  counted  on  to  strike  within 
10  to  15  feet.  With  a 2,000-  or  3,000- 
pound  bomb,  that’s  close  enough  for 
most  targets.  Thus,  the  use  of  guided 
bombs  now  permits  two  or  four  aircraft 
to  carry  out  missions  which  formerly 
might  have  required  dozens  of  strike  air- 
craft. 

The  tactical  advantages  are  readily 
apparent: 

• Losses  are  cut  because  fewer  of  our 
aircraft  are  exposed. 

• Effectiveness  is  increased  because 
more  targets  can  be  struck  success- 
fully with  fewer  aircraft. 

• Previously  difficult  targets — such  as 
tanks,  trucks,  boats,  narrow  bridges, 
bunkers,  caves  and  tunnels — can 
now  be  struck  effectively  using  eco- 
nomy of  force  tactics. 

• Finally,  the  new  guided  bombs  en- 
able us  to  keep  collateral  damage — 
to  both  people  and  facilities — to  a 
minimum. 
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In  view  of  the  considearble  public  at- 
tention recently  given  to  smart  bombs, 
however,  I think  it  is  important  to  place 
their  use  in  perspective — without  deni- 
grating their  great  contriubtion  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Lineb.xcker  operations. 

We  might  remember,  as  a starter,  that 
guided  bombs  had  been  used  effectively 
during  the  Rolling  Thunder  days.  For 
example,  the  Hanoi  thermal  electric 
pow'er  plant  was  put  out  of  action  by  a 
couple  of  direct  hits  by  the  electro- 
optical  Walleyes  delivered  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1967.  There  was  no  collateral 
damage  to  the  heavily  built-up  surround- 
ing area.  In  fact,  the  strike  was  so  accu- 
rate that  it  was  difficult  for  some  intelli- 
gence estimators  to  believe  that  the  strike 
was  successful  until  they  learned  from 
other  sources  that  the  lights  were  out  in 
Hanoi. 

Not  Best  for  All  Targets 

Smart  bombs  are  not  the  best  choice 
for  all  targets.  Some  targets,  for  example 
area  targets,  can  be  attacked  at  least  as 
effectively  and  much  more  economically 
with  free  fall  bombs  rather  than  with  the 
more  expensive  guided  bombs. 

While  guided  bombs  can  greatly  re- 
duce the  requirement  for  strike  aircraft, 
they  won’t  generally  cause  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  support  aircraft  such  as 
Mig  combat  air  patrol,  escort,  defense 
suppression  and  electronics  countermea- 
sure (ECM)  which  are  likely  to  make 
up  the  major  part  of  the  strike  force 
in  a heavily  defended  area  such  as 
North  Vietnam. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that 
smart  bombs  are  not  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  a smart  campaign.  Smart  bombs 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  a poorly  planned  opera- 
tion but  they  can  vastly  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a well-designed  systemati- 
cally executed  campaign. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that, 
while  guided  bombs  are  more  efficient, 
free  fall  bombs  also  proved  their  effec- 
tiveness during  Rolling  Thunder.  Much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  able  to  destroy  the  famous 
Thanh  Hoa  bridge  with  just  a few  air- 
craft in  Linebacker  whereas  many  hun- 
dreds of  sorties  had  been  able  to  do  the 
job  during  the  Rolling  Thunder  cam- 
paign of  1965-68.  This  is  truly  a signifi- 
cant achievement,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  note  that  that  was  the  only  major 
bridge  in  Vietnam  of  many  hundreds 
which  withstood  the  attempts  at  its  de- 
struction. 


Summary 

In  summary,  I am  suggesting  that  the 
air  campaign  has  proven  more  successful 
than  many  people  had  anticipated  for  six 
reasons : 

1)  Vietnamization  was  more  success- 
ful than  generally  realized. 

2)  The  failure  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  previous  air  operations. 

3)  The  President’s  decision  to  rede- 
ploy air  assets  to  Southeast  Asia. 

4)  The  speed  of  airpower  redeploy- 
ment. 

5)  The  President’s  decisions  to  mine 
the  ports  and  systematically  inter- 
dict supplies  and  destroy  NVN’s 
war  resources. 

6)  And  finally,  the  effectiveness  of 
smart  bombs. 

The  fact  that  the  effectiveness  of  air- 
power  has  been  under-estimated  in  the 
past  must  not  cause  us  to  over-estimate 
what  it  will  accomplish  in  the  future. 

We  simply  cannot  predict  the  final 
verdict  because  there  are  still  too  many 
unknowns. 

We  do  know  that  ocean-borne  imports 
to  North  Vietnam  have  been  reduced  to 
a trickle. 

We  do  know  that  the  interdiction  of 
rail  traffic  has  been  extremely  successful. 

We  do  know  that  we  have  destroyed 
significant  percentages  of  North  Viet- 
nam’s war  resources. 

We  do  know  that  the  first  round  of 
the  Easter  weekend  invasion  has  failed 
and  that  North  Vietnam  is  hurting. 

But  we  also  know  that  North  Vietnam 
is  trying  desperately  to  compensate  for 
all  of  these  setbacks.  We  know  that  they 
will  try  to  attack  again  in  South  Viet- 
nam if  they  can.  We  know  that  they  will 
try  to  find  ways  to  import  materiel  de- 
spite our  interdiction  campaign. 

We  don’t  know  yet  how  much  they 
have  stockpiled,  how  fast  they  are  con- 
suming their  supplies  or  how  much  they 
can  tighten  their  belts  and  for  how  long. 

We  probably  will  not  know  the  an- 
swers until  the  war  is  over.  After  the 
war  is  over,  I believe  that  history  will 
show  that  airpower  helped  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  out  of  the  shadows 
of  intransigence  into  the  light  of  mean- 
ingful negotiations. 

Airpower  will  be  judged  on  the  merits 
of  its  contributions  to  a just  and  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
I believe  it  will  be  judged  highly. 


LASER  GUIDED.  An  F-4  Phantom  jet  fighter-bomber  bristles  with  laser-guided  “smart  bombs" 
fastened  to  its  wing  weapons  pylons.  In  the  nose  of  each  bomb  is  an  electronic  guidance  section 
which  contains  the  controls  that  move  the  bomb's  fins  to  fly  the  device  to  the  target. 

(Official  U.S.  Air  Force  Photos) 


ELECTRONIC  EYE.  A highly-aecurate  electro-optical  (EO)  guided  bomb  is  slung  beneath  the  wing 
of  an  F-4  Phantom  jet,  just  to  the  left  of  the  fuel  drop  tank.  The  "smart  bomb"  is  a self-contained 
unit  that  does  not  require  other  aircraft  for  successful  operation.  EO  bombs  are  very  accurate. 
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Academy  Graduate 

Air  Force's  First  Vietnam  Ace 
Lauded  by  Secretary  Laird 


A message  from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird  expressing  his  “warmest 
congratulations”  was  conveyed  August 
28  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  first  Vietnam 
air  ace  who  downed  his  fifth  Mig  inter- 
ceptor on  that  date. 

The  new  air  ace,  America’s  third  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  is  Captain  Richard  S. 
Ritchie  of  North  Carolina.  Sharing  in 
Ritchie’s  latest  kill  was  his  weapons  sys- 
tem officer.  Captain  Charles  B.  DeBelle- 
vue  of  Louisiana,  who  has  four  Mig 
victories  to  his  credit. 

Capt.  Ritchie,  a 1964  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  has  previously 
been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  with  one  Oak  Leaf  cluster  and  the 
Air  Medal  with  12  Oak  Leaf  clusters. 

America’s  first  Vietnam  air  aces  are 
Navy  pilot  Lieutenant  Randy  Cunning- 


ham of  California  and  Navy  weapons 
systems  officer  Lieutenant  (j  g-)  William 
Driscoll  of  Massachusetts.  Flying  as  a 
team  to  make  their  five  Mig  kills,  they 
became  air  aces  on  May  10. 

Secretary  Laird’s  signed  message  to 
Captain  Ritchie  read:  “My  warmest  con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  you  as  the 
first  U.S.  Air  Force  ‘ace’  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  You  have  earned  a special  salute. 
The  leadership  and  professionalism  you 
have  displayed  in  the  downing  of  five 
Mig-21s  is  a credit  to  the  Air  Force  and 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense.  Your 
achievement  and  dedication  are  a source 
of  pride  shared  by  all  men  and  women 
in  uniform.” 

Capt.  Ritchie  is  assigned  to  the  555th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  432nd  Tac- 
tical Reconnaissance  Wing,  in  Thailand. 


FIRST  USAF  ACE.  Captain  Richard  S.  Ritchie 
(right),  a pilot  with  the  555th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron,  and  his  weapons  system  operator. 
Captain  Charles  B.  DeBellevue,  chat  with 
ground  crews  in  Thailand  Following  the  mission 
during  which  Captain  Ritchie  downed  his  ace- 
making Mig-21.  (OfRcial  U.S.  Air  Force  Photo) 


VIETNAM 

(Continued  from  10) 

system  could  be  breached  only  by  a 
series  of  overlapping  craters  across  the 
entire-  top  of  a dike,  and  the  lips  of  the 
craters  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  low- 
er than  the  river  surface  to  initiate  the 
flow  and  subsequent  scouring  action  of 
water  rushing  through  the  breach.  The 
dikes  along  the  Red  River  near  Hanoi 
are  approximately  80  feet  wide  at  the 
flood  line. 

Hanoi’s  Claims  Versus  Actual  Damage 

North  Vietnam’s  official  press  agen- 
cies and  radio  services  have  repeatedly 
described  alleged  U.S.  bombing  attacks 
on  the  dike  system.  In  April  and  May, 
the  North  Vietnamese  made  more  than 
40  specific  allegations,  and  on  June  30 
the  official  press  quoted  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Hydraulics  as  saying  that  20 
bombing  attacks  had  been  made  on  dikes 
during  that  month.  Foreign  diplomats, 
newsmen  and,  most  recently,  actress 
Jane  Fonda,  have  been  escorted  to  dikes 
to  view  damage — most  of  it  around  Hai 


Duong,  southeast  of  Hanoi. 

A detailed  examination  has  been  made 
of  photography  of  mid- July  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Red  River  Delta  and  bomb 
craters  were  detected  at  12  locations. 
None  of  the  damage  has  been  in  the 
Hanoi  area,  where  destruction  of  the 
dikes  would  result  in  the  greatest  dam- 
age to  North  Vietnam’s  economy  and 
logistics  effort.  Nearly  all  the  damage 
has  been  scattered  downstream  from 
Hanoi,  as  well  as  downstream  from  the 
areas  of  major  breaks  resulting  from  the 
1971  floods. 

There  are  no  signs  of  destruction  of 
vital  dike  portions  stretching  to  a length 
of  several  kilometers — as  reported  by 
Hanoi-based  newsmen.  In  comparison 
to  the  dikes,  the  craters  are  small,  and 
no  flooding  has  occurred  as  a result  of 
the  damage.  Although  water  levels  are 
not  yet  at  their  highest,  the  absence  of 
leakage  through  the  craters  indicates 
that  damage  was  limited. 

All  identified  points  of  dike  damage 
are  located  within  close  range  of  specific 
targets  of  military  value.  Of  the  12  lo- 
cations where  damage  has  occurred,  10 
are  close  to  identified  individual  targets 


such  as  petroleum  storage  facilities,  and 
the  other  two  are  adjacent  to  road  and 
river  transport  lines.  Because  a large 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  dikes  serve 
as  bases  for  roadways,  the  maze  they 
create  throughout  the  delta  makes  it  al- 
most inevitable  that  air  attacks  directed 
against  transportation  targets  cause 
scattered  damage  to  dikes. 

The  bomb  craters  verified  by  pho- 
tography can  be  repaired  easily  with  a 
minimum  of  local  labor  and  equipment 
— a crew  of  less  than  50  men  with  wheel- 
barrows and  hand  tools  could  repair  in 
a day  the  largest  crater  observed.  Re- 
pairs to  all  the  dikes  could  be  com- 
pleted within  a week,  as  the  necessary 
equipment  is  available  throughout  the 
delta.  Local  labor  historically  mobilizes 
to  strengthen  and  repair  dikes  to  avoid 
serious  flooding.  An  occasional  bomb 
falling  on  a dike  does  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  burden  of  annual  repair 
work  normally  required.  North  Vietnam 
must,  however,  complete  the  repair  of 
damage  caused  by  the  1971  floods  be- 
fore next  month  [September.  1972]  when 
this  year’s  rainy  season  will  reach  its 
peak. 
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